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FRANCOIS AKAGO. 



Francois Dominique Ar.Aco, tlie eminent astronomer, was born on 
the 26th February, 178G, at Estagel, at tlie foot of the Pyrenees. 
His father Avas a small proprietor, owning some vineyards and 
olive groves in that commune, the proceeds of which scarcely 
sufficed to maintain his numerous family. But removing to Per- 
piguan at tlie llevolutiou, lie distinguished himself by his public 
soirit, and was enabled to placo his sjn in a good school at 



On leaving the Polytechnic, he receis^ed an appointment at the 
observatory of Paris, and was shortly afterwards associated with 
M. Biot, in the operation of measuring an arc of the meridian in 
Spain. The operation was one of toil and difficulty, for he had to 
travel on foot through the mountains which divide the provinces of 
Valencia and Catalonia from that of Arragon; but youth and a 
robust Constitution enabled him to surmount every obstacle. While 




Toulouse. The youth had already given evidence of superior 
abilities, and on presenting himself as a candidate for pupilage at 
the Polytechnic School, his first answer so astonished the examiner 
that he sent him to Paris at once, with a complimentary recom- 
mendation. At the Polytechnic he made rapid progress in his studies, 
and gave the first public evidence of his republican tendencies by re- 
fusing to subscribe his adhesion to the constitution of the empire. 



engaged in his measurements, war commenced between France and 
Spain, and the mountaineers, whose ignorance incapacitated them 
from appreciating young Arago's scientific labours, attempted to 
seize him, alleging that he made fires in the mountains to dLrect 
the movements of the French troops. He found means, however, 
to reach the coast in disguise, but being imable to get away, lie 
retraced his steps, and placed himself under the prot'C-ction of the 
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autliorities, who put liiin in prison for safety, but not till he liad 
l)een Avoundecl and narrowly escaped dcatli at tlie Lands of a furious 
mob. By tlie connivance of the captain-general of the province, he 
escaped from prison after a brief incarceration, and embarked in a 
fishing-boat for Algiers, where lie hoped to find a vessel bound for 
Marseilles. In this hope he was not disappointed, and was within 
sight of that port, when the vessel in which he had embarked was 
captured by a Spanish privateer and taken into llosas. The 
authorities there seem to have desu-ed some pretext for confiscating 
the vessel, and confined Arago in a dark and dirty cell, alleging 
that he was a refugee Spaniard ; for the vessel in which he had 
embarked was an Algerine one, in which the Dey had sent two 
lions as presents for the emperor. One of these had died on the 
voyage, and Arago found means to forward a letter to the Dey, 
informing him of the seizure of the vessel, and that the animal in 
question had been starved by the Spaniards, The Dey was terribly 
enraged, and addressed an angry letter to the Spanish government, 
demanding compensation for the seizure of the vessel, and threaten- 
ing war in the case of refusal. This led to the surrender of the 
ship and the liberation of Arago, who proceeded on his voyage in 
her ; but the crew were incompetent to the navigation, and losing 
their reckoning, landed him at Bougie, on the Algerian coast. 
From thence he travelled on foot to Algiers, disguised as an Arab, 
and on his arrival found the Dey dead, and the city in an uproar, 
occasioned by a conflict between two claimants to the succession. 
One of these Avas killed, and his victorious rival demanded payment 
from France of a pretended debt, imprisoning as a guarantee every 
Frenchman in Algeria. 

After endimug many hardships, Arago obtained his liberation ; 
and haA'ing narrowly escaped capture by a British cruiser, at length 
reached Marseilles. He immediately repaired to Paris, Avhere he 
was elected a member of the Institute. Now commenced his long 
and glorious career of scientific discovery. To mention all that he 
has done in this way would far exceed our limits. His determina- 
tion of the diameters of planets, afterv/ards adopted by Laplace ; 
the discovery of coloured polarisation, and that of magnetism by 
rotation, which gained for him the Copley medal of the Iloyal 
Society, would alone suffice to place him in the first rank among 
the scientific geniuses of the age. In a few years he became a 
member of every great scientific society in Europe. He visited 
England, and received the honorary citizenship of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and in his own country he won the esteem and respect of 
all classes, and of men of all shades of political belief. His lectures 
on astronomy were invariably attended by crowded audiences ; and 
the Cloges wliich, after his elevation to the post of secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, it became his duty to compose on the decease 
of any of its members, were superior to any that had appeared 
before. 

The political opinions of which the eminent academician had 
given evidence in his youth underwent no modification in mature 
years, though he never took so active a part in politics as his 
brother Etienne. His sympathies were always with the people; 
and when the revolution of 1830 broke out, and the streets of 
Paris were red with blood, he went to Marshal Marmont, with 
whom he was on intimate terms, and besought him to seize the 
oiDportunity of redeeming his reputation from the stains of 1814, 
by resigning the command of the army, and thus staying the fui-ther 
effusion of blood. The marshal was deeply affected, but seemed to 
feel that such a step would subject him to the stigma of a double 
treason ; his position was a painful one, he said, but he must do 
his duty to the king. Arago left his presence with regret ; but the 
firmness of the marshal only retarded, without preventing, the 
downfall of the elder branch of the Bourbon dynasty. In the 
elections which follo\ved the revolution, Arago was chosen to repre- 
sent the department of the Pyrenees Orientales in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and joined the party of the extreme left, that of the 
ultra-liberals and republicans. 

Two years later, Ayhen the barricades were again raised by the 
Parisians, he was one of those leaders of the opposition who 
assembled at the house of Lafitte, and, believing tlie insurrection 
triumphant, appointed a deputation to Avait upon Louis Philippe, 
to dictate to him the terms on Avhich he would be allowed to retain 
the sovereignty of France. But by the time the deputation reached 



the royal presence, the insurgents had been driven back upon the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; and they judged it pradent to confine their 
mission to urging upon the king the policy of making some con- 
cessions to the people, and extending his clemency to those who had 
risen against his government. The insurrection being suppressed, 
and no hope remaining of a speedy subversion of the monarchy, 
Arago turned his attention to the best means of conserving the 
freedom which still existed, and, in conjunction with Lafayette, 
Armand Carrel, Garnier- Pages, Armand Marrast, Cormenin, and 
others of the republican party, established the Association for the 
Defence of the Liberty of the Press. 

Though his republican opinions and his connexion with the men 
we have named rendered him ineligible for office under Louis 
Philijjpe in a political capacity, his reputation as an astronomer 
and mathematician was so high that he received the appointment of 
chief of the Iloyal Observatory at Paris, which he retained till his 
deatli. Tlie active part which he took in politics during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe did not diminish the ardour of 
his scientific pursuits ; and the distinction which the Paris Obser- 
vatory has gained in the annals of astronomical science was mainly 
owing to his genius and assiduity. Among the subjects upon which 
his powerful intellect threw additional light at this time was the 
scintillation of the stars, which he ascribes to the circumstance of 
their rays passing through atmospheric strata having various degrees 
of heat, density, and humidity, and combining in the focus of the 
telescopic lens, where theyproduce images of varying colour and 
intensity. 

During the session of 1847, a union of the various sections of the 
left was eff'ected on the question of a reform of the electoral law. 
Thiers and Dupin, unable any longer to endure their exclusion 
from office, tenda-ed their support to Odillon-Barrot, who had long 
been known as an advocate for an extension of the suffrage, and 
who readily accepted the aid of such distinguished converts. Arago 
cordially joined and promoted the fusion, as he would have done 
any measure which tended to further the greater end which he and 
his party had in viev/. The nation received the project with 
unbounded enthusiasm ; but, in the agitation which then com- 
menced, the republican leaders kept in the background, permitting 
Odillon-Barrot, Thiers, and Dupin, to receive all the honour of the 
movement, while they secretly prejDared the people for the struggle 
which they saw impending. 

The result proved the soundness of their judgment, as well as 
the hold wliich they had upon the public mind. When the repub- 
licans were armed and successful, when every street had its barricade, 
and the blood of the people crimsoned the pavement, it was too late 
to talk either of a reformed ministry or a regency. The republic 
was established with the assistance of Odillon-Barrot and his 
colleagues, but very much to their disappointment and regret. 
The prominent part which the venerable academician had taken in 
politics for so many years, and the steadiness and consistency with 
which he had voted with the ultra-liberal party, obtained his 
nomination as a member of the provisional government, and the 
ministry of marine was assigned him. He had now an opportunity 
of assisting in the application of the principles for which he had 
contended from his youth, and he succeeded in obtaining for 
the republic the adhesion of the whole of the marine service. 
During the brief administration of the provisional government, he 
discharged the duties of his office with honesty and ability ; and 
when the republic merged in the empire, he retired from the arena 
of political strife, and apiDlied himself with undiminished ardour to 
those scientific pursuits which had already obtained him such high 
and honourable celebrity. 

When all persons holding appointments under the imperial 
government were required to take the oath of allegiance to Napoleon 
III., Arago remained true to his principles, and refused. The 
emi^eror paid him the high but deserved compliment of dispensing 
with the oath, at the same time allowing him to retain his appoint- 
ment at the Observatory. Having lived nearly sixty-eight years, 
seen the first republic and the first empire, the restored monarchy, 
the second republic, and the restored empii-c, and enjoyed the 
friendship of the most distinguished men of the day, the illustrious 
astronomer died on the 2nd of October, 1853, regretted by all who 
knew his worth or admired his genius. 



